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LET me begin with this quotation: 
Lye wy is s i nd me knows 
stand ie ordea Wha ts ies now 
| I s that its preterences ire nveterately for 
nferior Vulgarity enthroned and ins 
ynalized—this, ey tel Ss, is our irremediabl 
estiny When democracy is sovereigt ~ 
bters say, nobility will form a sort of invisible 
and SsllI erity i l refi ne Ss ipped f 
) prece nee i 1 Tay will é eve e 
sufferance in private corners 
The best of us are filled with the contrary vis 
f lemocracy stumbling through every error till 
ts institutions glow with justice and its customs 
é bea ity Our better met shall show 
é WAY ind ve shall follow them: so we are 
v 1 agail ) e@ miss ft the higher 
education in helping us to know the better kind of 
henever we se¢ in 


To stand this 


test, the democracy must educate leaders to 


So says William James. 


show the way, and followers to follow them. 
This is the mission of the college. Let us, 
this, the doe- 


trine, as the starting point for our study 


then, take great American 
of the latest educational development in the 
demoeracy, the municipal university. 

The progressive democratization of edu- 
cation is the most remarkable thing in the 
history of America. It has been a steady 
process from the common school up to the 
normal school and college. As fast as a new 
type of school has become necessary, it has 
been established, and its opportunities have 
been extended more and more widely and 
Thus progres- 


freely to all the people. 
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( niversity of Cineinnati teaches that if this 
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uuld be able to go off t lege, and on 

uusand, at least. would ft at home 
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tion It is evident, thet re, that blessed 
sow re 1 Ohio tl ree number I 
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This, then, is the raison d’étre of the 
mu pal universit To | n demoe 
racy, to believe in the equality of oppor 
tunity for all in the development of then 


murnic pal univer- 
tv. the one thing needed to complete our 


American system of higher edueation. 


But the city needs its university Just as 
much as its people need it. In the develop- 
ment of every nation there comes the 
period of the cities. The age of the city 


a confedera 
America is fast becoming a 
The most Important 
thing revealed by the last census was the 
fact that the rural population has now 
middle 
states. it has decreased to 40, and in some 
states to 35, per cent. of the population. In 
for example, while the total popula- 
tion has increased 15 per cent. in each of 


the last three decades, and the urban pop- 
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fellow and A rood pol tical worker he IS 


not thereby qualified to manage the finanees, 


to air t the education orto andl the wv ter 


supply of a great city \ demand is grow 
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ing up for municipal, as well as i 


expe rts Wi are training men to-day ror 


nearly all the services except that of th 
municipality 


Who. then. shall train public servants 


I 
for the city Shall the city rely upon 
state and private nstitutions to pertorm 
the tas] [f it does, only the sons of tl 
well-to-do can get these positions. To ex 


elude the poor trom the opport inities of 
the higher edueation, or to train them at 
the bounty of the wealthy, is surely repug 
nant to our democratic ideas It is more 
American to provide the means of inst 

le 
hic 


tion and training at pub expense and 


at home, and so enable all qualified youth 
to use them freely. Experience shows that 
the city must look to its own men and wo 
men to do its work, for only thus can it 
ret the workers it requires 


‘ 
} 


The city must have a spiritual head, and 
this spiritual head should be a university. 
The private university may do much 
help the city and its schools; a state w 


) 1 9 1 
versity, especially one like that of New York 


versity, a part of the city’s life, ean do 
most to stimulate the city’s edueation and 
dei head S th mul ! | 


university, the capstone of the city’s edu 


cational system. The justification oi the 
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the community, are well appreciated by 


the universities But the dvantages of 
mak ng the local nstitutiol 1 municipal 
university, that is, a university supporte 
nd controlled the city, are perhaps not 
so apparent. Undoubtedly, there are dis 
dvantages s well as lvantages i his 
arrangement Let us consider both sides 
tT Ti questio 

In the first p hat are some of ft] 
dvantages accruing to the mur D 
iniversity over those of the universit 
the city In general, they a the same 
is those | | Stat ul rs pared 
vith the priv nstitutio he firs 
advantage is the great one of regular 


permanent, financial support based upon 


the steadily increasing property values 


the city itself t 
dowments are constantly hrinking. with 
the result that thes: funds must hy eo 


stantly added to 

+ 41 7 + 
sity, the municipal university can have a 
mill tax, the best method ever invented 


for supporting an_ institution It has 


been suggested that such a tax ll din 

ish the interest of private citizens in 
endowing the institution, in ving build- 
ings and making other donations to it 


Undoubtedly, the tendency will be in this 


dire ‘Tien stat universities ado not r’¢ 


are CONST m0n0S exceptions To nis rue, 
like the University of Virginia. <As a 
matter of fact, in the experience of the few 


municipal colleges in existence, the inter- 
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are found two thn S1g! want notes 
The method in education which Mr. Glad 
stone emphasized, and practised from earliest 
irs to latest, hes s mply n the Carl 
vord Wwol A tremendous worker |] 
self, he preached work as the condition and 
way of seeking edueatior His « ST 
diaries show the value which he att | 
to it and his latest statements and practis¢ 
do not at all contradict them. The diary 
which he wrote in the year 1830, at th 
age of twenty-one, is full of evidences of 
his laboriousness: and a generation later 
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and appreciation that come from the cultivae- 
tion of the mind. Who knows but that in the 
next generation they shal] have changed pl ices 
and be the stronger for the change? 

To harmonize and make use of the voca- 
tional and cultural elements in education wi 
must recast our public-school system, adapting 


it to the natural development of the individual, 


and give place to both ideas. Probably sk vly, 
but I think surely, we will reduce the time of 
the elementarv-school course to six years, 


which, coupled with the first two vears of the 
high school, will be, in the main, common to 
all. At this point in the course the common 
education will be broken up into many paths. 
Though even earlier, while the subject-matter 
will be largely the same, the opportunity will 
always be present for developing individual 
differences, 

Time will not permit me to give in full my 
thought. But in brief we must bring the indi- 
vidual into right relations with his physical 
and social inheritance. To do this we must 
organize our teaching to make proper use of 
the three important stages of education: (1) 
informal; (2) formal; (3) a broader, richer, 


and more dynamie informal, or education 


through constructive activity which in zeneral 
is vocational and in the truest sense caltural. 
Through the various processes of informal 
education the child becomes acquainted with 
the simple social activities that man has found 
essential to his highest comfort. These activ- 
ities may be imparted through the home, but 
they can be made richer if imparted through th 
school. 


sense, aceurate judgment and solidity of char- 


They give in a large measure common 
acter. Stated briefly, they are: gardening, care 


of body, cooking, cleaning, sewing, weaving, 


knitting, molding, modeling, constructive work 
with leaves, paper, cloth, leather, wood, metal, 
observation trips, care of animals, slight indi- 
vidual responsibility, acting or dramatizing, 
story telling, playing, drawing, painting, sing- 
ing, ete. These are the subjects that lie at the 
foundation of civilization and of individual 
development. They are learned through direct 


suggestion. 


imitation and 


contact, through 
It is here the child learns to do by doing, to 


AND 


SOCIETY [Vou. I, 


share by sharing, to speak by speaking. It is 
an exceedingly important part of every child’s 
education which humanistic edueation tends 
to neglect and industrial education tends to 
narrow to but one or few lines. The school of 


the future must make use of this rich fieid 
either before or along with the formal educa 
tion. 

With the beginning of language and records 
eame a new era in the processes of education 
ie learning of characters and 


Before 


one can read or write he must know the sym 


necessitating 


forms in which the thought is clothed. 


bols used and the effect of their combination 
in producing thought. Every subject of study 
has thus its formal side which must be lear.ed 
uired. This jre- 
riod represents formal education and in most 
Its method 


should not differ materially from that of in- 





before its content can be acg 
cases covers the entire school life. 
Though it is far more com- 


formal education. 


plex and needs more careful organization, 
Formal education puts the individual into 
command of the tools or instruments of 
as informal edueation gives com- 


Hoeing and chop- 


thought, 
mand of those of industry. 
ping, as reading, writing and drawing, are not 
ends in themselves but only the means to more 
remote ends. Too often the work of formal 
edueation is made an end in its * and the 
rich social inheritance which hes be vo d is 
never reached or seen. 

If the 


formal education has not been broken and if 
nat iral 


continuity between informal and 
formal education has continued the 
processes of learning to do by doing, to read 
by reading, to write by writing, to draw by 
drawing, ete., the individual will enter upon 
the third stage of education through construc- 
tive activity with a richness, and hunger, and 
interest which will mean the acquisition of 
most if not all the best things in his social 
inheritance. Man’s culture must come through 
his work and can come in no other way. It 
should be cumulative and continue to grow 
from birth to death. We can harmonize voca- 
tional and cultural education by combination, 
at least through the period of elementary edu- 


cation. Give a larger place in the public 


See ue 
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these institutions are concerned. In fact, it rht, | ve, would be thr 
about one half. This is hardly what one at problem of the efficier f a colleg \ 
first thought would infer. It is true that such — sure test could be di ped 


nen constitute a selected group, but the con- could very re : ‘ ' } 


AAR ee gem 2 


fined, sedentary life that a large proportion Of _ tio I 

m lead, indicated in part by their college 

1 university appointments, would, one might ing _ profess WO! wel tit 1 and 
nk, offset that. Table VII., however, indi pI 
es clearly that the hardiness, correlated with final res 
degree, persists in after None the less, fully apy te the 


when these Ph.D. men are compared with tentative character of \ nelusior I feel 


ns among the iz l verag I l t Ph.D 

studied. The figures are so small that legree, will stand, I thir nd | i 
ttl depen lence can be placed upon them. at ones ! nect nm with any nstitut 
; much, however, may be said. There were so far as it might have por 


ely f the first decade, who took their degree tional discuss | rat t : 1 j 

r to 1900, who died before or at that date. s tl average number | leve gradu 
Chere were also twenty-four of the first decade 
have died since 1900. That leaves ten of be very er isly ! lified I feel tl) 


n 1 dec ad who have dit d bet wee n 1805 more like ly t iy l ‘ | t 


| ' 7 f 4 
| 1910, The Situation, the re fore, IS prac- Same p riod, TSS5—1L004, be studle | T ther 
ticaliv the same ip to the date reached by the institutions, since t! irgest grad g 


records used classes, thos of Harvard and Yale, have | 


VII ready been dealt witl [The inverse rel] 
— , between the size f the class and the number 
In closing this study, I do not wish to be > on 
“ia of Ph.D. degrees obtained later, I believe, wil 
lerstood as regarding the conclusions ad ; 

‘ ; : be found true in not a few other institutions 

inced here as other than tentative, although : 
S t the 1 t | ver German 


me seem to be fairly well established. The ~° ‘% ‘He tendency toward 
ets as stated, especially in the tables, will _—s 
stand a rather severe acid test. By this I do ‘S0W ‘Sell at other institutions, which is a 
ot mean that there are no errors. One could ™#tter tha uready been noted in other 
hardly deal with so many names from such 
various sources and escape error altogether, U"!Ve! 
Such errors, however, I feel are near a mini- im “ Who’s Who in America” and “ Amer 
mum and, if detected, would not change mat Men of Science,” and 1 it for both | 3 
rially the conclusions as presented. But many combined, will, I thi be maintained, al 
more such studies would need to be made though prediction in such matter very pre 
before one could feel a very high degree of carious. The mortality figur { 
subjective assurance in regard to some of the would be matched, if other institutions wer 
positions here advanced. Or, to put it more st idied in the sa way tut whether any 
ee nerally, one could not apply these conclu or all, or none, of thes nelus should be 
~i sions to colleges in general without many addi- sustained, I an r th pinion that milar 
tional studies. If such studies should be studies in connection with practically all the 
made by others, as I have made this, or by the other institutions in th ntry are eminently 
various institutions themselves, and ultimately desirable. GRE 


all the results be collected and compared, much HAM 
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is being held this week in Chicago 


THER! 


ti a Asso n I (merical ‘> 
Univer ind will eor ‘ self 
a 1 I pro lems Ww I ( » a \ 
ey te wort Chest three rganizat 
ire ll fact associatior I executive 
rather than f teachers, a Litn t be bette 
t to assume that the l! ers ind ( L1@¢ 
are the executives rather than the teachers 
the students, as is done in the names of t 
issociations It will be ! est to « 
pare the work of the : s of univ 


sity and college officers wi 
Association of 
New York City on January 1 


The steps which led to the pre 


University Professors orgar 


ized in 


~ 


ment were uncil 
Boards of Educati 
January, 1914, when 


of Earlham Col 


taken by the C 
ashington City 


ident R. L. 


president of that 


eve, Vice 


council, was directed to arrange for a joint 


meeting of council members and college presi- 
dents in connection with the National Eduea 
tional Association at St. Paul in July, 1914. 
At the St. Paul meeting President Kelly was 
authorized to appoint a committee of eight 
lf to draft a 


college presidents besides himss 


for the first meet 


constitution and prepare 


of the proposed association. 
Any college which requires I rteen wu s 


for admission to the freshman class 
semester hours fi. r grad lation W ll be eligibie 


y does not 


1 
sucn college 


to membership provides 


1 
receive state support. It is expected that full 
membership in the association will be held by 
college presidents or other executives. 


addresses at 


P. P. Clax- 
Commissioner of Eduea- 
B. L. Penrose, 
Washington ; 


McCormick, University of 


Among those expected to make 
the meeting on organization ar 
on, United 
Rev. Dr. Stephen 
president of Whitman 
Chancellor S. M. 


+ 


States 
tion; the 


Coll re, 


president of 


Louis 


Harris, 


Abram 


University; the Rev. Dr. 


Pittsburgh; 
Northwestern 
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gheny ( ege; William W. Gu president of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. S. ¢ 
Cape f the United S Bureau of Ed 
cation; the Rev. Dr. ¢ H. French, of the 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK AND VICINITY 

Tus association holds its two hundredt}] 

meeting on January 15 at the University 

Club, and a 


— 
which 


_ . = } 1 ss ] 
special program has been arranged 
speeches by George McAneny, 
of alde rmen ; John H. 


includes 
president of the board 
| inley, ¢ mmissioner 
f New York; 
president of the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. Nicholas 
of Columbia University, and Pro 


Sachs. Dr. James G. Croswell, who presided 


it the one hundredth meeting of the associa- 
t 1 Hitt , il] ty tor 
on teen Vvears Zz Will be Oastmaster. 


The association has 190 activ membe rs, 1n- 
} 1: 1 ] . 
cluding the headmasters of most of the private 


schools and high schools of the city 


year the program consists of ad- 


and vicin- 


ntributions by 
College, on 


Education, 


dresses and has incl 
Dean Russell, of the Teachers 

The Open Mind Toward Foreign 
by Professor Shumway, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, on “German Schools,” and by 
Te ache rs Colle gre, 
At the 


Denbigh, of 


Farrington, of the 
Yale University, on “ French Schools.” 
February meeting Mr. John H. 
the Morris High School, 
English scho Is, 


mee ting Preside nt Frank J. Goo 


Professor 


is to lead the diseus- 
March 
of Johns 


sion on and at the 
lnow, 
Hopkins University, will address the associa- 
tion on “ What May be Learned from Oriental 


Education.” 








